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bishop or archdeacon to hold pleas concerning "episcopal laws'1 in a
hundred court. The bishop is to hear the case and pass judgment at
the seat of his bishopric or other place of his choice, in accordance with
the canons and episcopal laws. No sheriff or other officer of the king nor
any layman is to intrude in the matter, but contempt of the bishop's
court is to be punished by the king or sheriff.

Thus the clergy tended to become a close corporation, the constitution
of which inevitably became feudal. The relation of the beneficed clergy
to the bishop resembled that of the bishop to the king. No longer is the
parish priest the man of the lord who appointed him; he becomes the
bishop's man. Perhaps Lanfranc's canon of 1076, whereby no more
service is to be rendered for a benefice than had been paid in the time of
King Edward, is evidence that patrons (to use the later term) were giving
a feudal interpretation to their relation to the beneficed, for the wording
of the canon is so general that it can hardly be limited to endowments
granted on a secular tenure. But in any case it is a reference to an expiring
conception. After the Conquest the tenure was so thoroughly feudalised
that the essential element in institution to a benefice was an act of homage
followed by a grant. And the same obligation lay upon the grantee as
in the case of a lay fee. The beneficed clergy had on special occasions,
such as a visit of the bishop to Rome, to defray his necessary expenses,
just as the tenants of a lay lord gave an aid on such occasions as the
knighting of his eldest son. This burden survived the Reformation, for
under Elizabeth bishops such as Aylmer of London and Bentham of
Lichfield demanded it with success. It must be borne in mind that this
feudal duty was compensated by a feudal protection. The security of
tenure was actually increased by the obligation laid upon the bishop of
maintaining the rights of his man.

But the medieval bishop too often neglected his duties. A substitute
was found in the chorepiscopus^ a title found in the Eastern canons and
adopted though not always understood in the West. The office seems to
have been introduced from the East by Theodore of Canterbury as a regular
institution. In England it did not gain much importance, though "county
bishops" without diocese are found in the tenth century who are exactly
what "chorepiscopus" indicates, and though archbishops of Canterbury
had assistants, sometimes called by this name, down to the reforms of
Lanfranc, But on the Continent, when the work of such men as Willibrord
and Boniface spread, they were faced by the difficulty that the canons,
framed in a town-bred Christianity, made no provision for dioceses in
townless lands. So where sees could not be founded, chorepiscopi were
multiplied. They were kept in subordination; a diocesan would speak of
"my bishop," and as a sign of inferiority such assistants were usually, and
not only in cases of necessity, consecrated by the diocesan alone. But
useful as they were in the missionary stage, they became an abuse when
secular bishops, even in regions of established Christianity, employed